The Trans- Wointain Road (Loop 375), joining northeast and north- | 
west El Paso,opened’on August 5 with a 200-car caravan traveling — 
its length from War Road iI in El Paso to Interstate 10. Along the - 
way, motorists cross mile-high Smuggler’s Gap through a 190- ‘foot 
. cut in the granite and experience some of Texas’ most spectacular 
scenery. There will be more on this: ‘Project — roughest, toughest 
in Texas Highway Department history — ina future. issuer”. 5, 
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About Our Cover 

Stately Washingtonia robusta palms stand sentinel along the 
Valley Expressway (US 83) at Mission. The palms, and the 
citrus groves across the broad highway lanes, frame a tropi- 
cal scene typical of the Lower Rio Grande Valley. The 
Highway Department carefully salvaged these palms when 
the expressway (due for completion to Brownsville in 1970) 
was built. Highway beautification is not simply a matter 
of planting a few shrubs; it is, rather, taking care to preserve 
beauty where it is found. —Photograph by Jack Lewis 


September 21-27 is National Highway Week and the theme for this year’s 


observance is “Highways Bring Better Living.” 


This is true in Texas. But 


three highway design engineers who recently traveled outside the state saw 


a different picture. 


They returned more convinced than ever that... 


HIGHWAYS ARE FOR 


By Frank Lively, Editor TEXAS HIGHWAYS 


hat would you say if some- 

body offered you market 

value plus 50 per cent for your house, 

and rent-free rights for five years with 

the option to take the house with you 
at the end of that time? 

Unbelievable? Well, it happened 
in Houston where developers wanted 
land next to a proposed freeway. 
That is how valuable land becomes 
along a freeway in Texas where peo- 
ple place a lot of value on freeways. 

This is not so in other states, say 
Bob Lewis and Phil Wilson. It’s the 
“Texas Brand of Freeway Develop- 
ment.” Lewis is chief engineer of 
Highway Design Division and a lead- 
ing proponent of the frontage road. 
Wilson is the division’s geometric 
design engineer. 

Wilson, who recently returned from 
a 4,000-mile vacation to the north- 
western United States where he drove 
mostly on Interstate highways, said 
the highways wind through the cities, 
chopping them into pieces. And there 
are few interchanges. 


“Since there are no frontage roads, 
the property along the freeways is 
unimproved and in most places it 
looks run down,” added Wilson. 
“Consequently, property values re- 
main static or deteriorate.” 

He drove through a city of 50,000 
sliced by two Interstate highways — 
and only three interchanges served the 
whole town! 

“If I lived in one of these cities 
where they come crashing through, 
with no service for local citizens, I’d 
be irate, too,” asserted Wilson. He 
was referring to nationwide criticism 
that has been leveled against the way 
many states design and build free- 
ways. 

Lewis said in other states Interstate 
highways divide the cities and isolate 
communities. He said public senti- 
ment was so anti-highway department 
in one western city that city officials 
told the highway department to get 
out and stay out. 

“We have a completely opposite 
problem in Texas,” said Lewis. “We 


can’t build freeways fast enough for 
the cities. Our freeways are obvious- 
ly wanted by the people.” 

Wilson cited examples of the lack 
of facilities on freeways in other 
states. 

“In the 4,000 miles I traveled on 
vacation, I did not see a single shop- 
ping center on Interstate Highways, 
and very few service stations, res- 
taurants, or motels,” Wilson pointed 
out. “You can see signs, but you 
have to pull off the highway and drive 
into town to find the services. And 
then they are hard to get to because 
of poor access. 

Another design engineer, Billy 
Rogers, made a 4,400-mile trip to the 
northeastern United States recently. 
He said driving on Interstate highways 
was a lot like being on a train because 
the freeways were isolated from the 
town and you could pass through a 
city without realizing it. 

“You know, in Texas our freeways 
become an integral part of the traffic 
pattern, even in small towns,” he said. 


STAGE DEVELOPMENT 
OF FREEWAY 


ad lends itself to stage development. In 1961 the South- 


| Exit ramps were something else, he ouston transitions from only frontage roads to a completed freeway 
explained. In one large eastern city in th lopec urban area (above). As development progresses along the 

he decided to pass a downtown bse : ews ands grow so the main lanes and grade separations are constructed 
and drive a little farther where he 
thought the chances of finding a motel 
would be better. He traveled 11 
miles before he came to another exit, 
then it was 11 miles back to town. 
That was his 22-mile lesson with 
interchange spacing. 

Lewis said the frontage road con- 
cept has “certainly proven its social 
and economic benefits to the local 
communities. 

“And there are certain advantages 
to frontage roads we didn’t even 
realize when we started building free- 
ways about 20 years ago,” says Lewis. 
“For one thing, the frontage road acts 
as a noise buffer. In one city in the 
northwest the highway department is 
planning to build a noise abatement 
fence at an estimated cost of 
$250,000 per mile. This is because 
the main lanes are within a few feet 
of the residences.” 

Another disadvantage of freeways 


lit (below). Note how property has developed along the freeway. 
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HIGHWAYS ARE FOR PEOPLE 


without frontage roads is that city 
streets have to be deadended at the 
freeway. If there are few interchanges 
to carry streets under or over, then 
local residents are cut off from other 
parts of town. 


Rogers cited another practice that 
alienates people from freeway con- 
struction. 


“Some states have had their free- 
ways designed by consultants,” he 
said. “The consultant does not have 
to answer to property owners and he 
couldn’t care less if a guy has an en- 
trance ramp or any other property 
access.” 


“In Texas our highways are de- 
signed by resident engineers who live 
in the community and who consult 
with local property owners,” chimed 
in Wilson. “The result is that people 
refer to the highways as ‘our’ high- 
ways, not ‘state’ highways.” 

But the frontage road is still the 
outstanding feature of freeway design 
in Texas, and it is as old as the free- 
way itself. In the late 1940’s State 
Highway Engineer Dewitt Greer had 
the foresight to see the advantages of 
the frontage road and made it an 
integral part of the Texas freeway 
system. Soon the frontage road be- 
came known as the “Texas design.” 

Everything worked out fine with 
the Bureau of Public Roads as long 
as Texas was expanding on existing 
location. But the Bureau balked at 


paying the bill when Texas began 
building on new location and wanted 
to build continuous frontage roads. 
The result is that the state has often 
paid for the critically needed frontage 
roads. However, in most cases the 
community has been deprived of a 
very desirable land service facility. 

Wilson points to the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 to show that 
Interstate highways were intended to 
serve local residents as well as cross- 
country motorists: “. . . it being the 
intent that local needs, to the extent 
practicable, suitable, and feasible, 
shall be given equal consideration 
with the needs of interstate com- 
merce.” 

Today, says Wilson, the Bureau of 
Public Roads stresses that social, 
economic, and environmental aspects 
must be considered in designing high- 
ways. Department engineers agree. 
And one of the best ways to do this, 
they say, is to provide frontage roads 
and enough interchanges to give high- 
ways to all the people. 

In 1957, the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, adopted a policy 
for providing frontage roads. It said 
if the cost of severance or access 
rights exceeded the cost of a frontage 
road, then a frontage road could be 
provided. Or frontage roads could be 
used to restore continuity of existing 
streets. (In most cases this amounted 
to only a short stub of road.) This 


Atlantic City policy has never been 
changed, and evidently most states 
have found severance and access costs 
less costly than building frontage 
roads. 

In July when Bob Lewis attended 
the region four meeting of the 
AASHO_ Operating Committee on 
Design on the West Coast, he took 
along a color movie to show commit- 
tee members the advantages of con- 
tinuous frontage roads. 

“Often a frontage road is con- 
sidered as only a means of providing 
access to abutting property,” Lewis 
told the committee. “However, a 
frontage road serves a multitude of 
purposes. It adds tremendous flexi- 
bility to the operation of a freeway, 
increases the economic value of the 
area, maintains the continuity of exist- 
ing city streets, and has an enormous 
environmental effect on the adjacent 
residential areas by creating a buffer 
strip between these areas and the 
freeway.” 

Lewis outlined the stage develop- 
ment of a freeway in Texas. Front- 
age roads are built first, and then 
main lanes can be built while the 
frontage roads carry the traffic. He 
told members that when maintenance 
operations are being carried out on 
the main lanes, traffic can be routed 
to the frontage roads. The same ap- 
plies in case of accident, and am- 
bulances and police can get to the 
scene with a minimum of effort. 


Lewis persuaded the committee to 
adopt a resolution asking AASHO to 
re-evaluate its policy regarding front- 
age roads so that “highway designers 
may have at their disposal this tool 
to make our freeways compatible with 
the social, economic, and environ- 
mental aspects of the urban area.” 

After his presentation, a man ap- 
proached Lewis and remarked, “What 
you have is good and I agree with 
you, but there is a built-in objection 
to the words ‘frontage road.’ Now 
if we would refer to them as ‘con- 
tinuous collectors,’ I think they would 
go over.” 

But the biggest persuader came 
afterward. Lewis and his wife were 
riding with some highway engineers 
from a member state and they were 
trying to get on the freeway that went 
to the center of town. With the 
freeway in sight, they drove around 
and around trying to find an entrance 
ramp. 

After some 15 minutes, they 
spotted what looked like an entrance 
ramp. Just before they got there, the 
road dipped suddenly and went under 
the freeway and deadended at a ware- 
house. They had to turn around and 
go back. Finally, they gave up and 
took a route through city streets. 

Lewis never said a word. But his 


wife provided the clincher. She told 


the highway engineers, “If you had 
frontage roads, you wouldn’t have this 
problem.” 


This is an Antersicte highway in an eastern city. Since there are no frontage 
roads and few a there are no motels, service stations or other traffic 
In fact, this urban section looks more ike a rral section. 


any states do ‘not build frontage roads on Interstate highways, a practice that 


_ prevents property development along roadside. Although this Interstate is near 


a a4 it still has a rural look because there is no access or any interchanges. 
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For THD in Houston a hat I : te 


Ls learned in traffic engineer- 
ing in Houston soon may be ap- 
plied to help solve problems halfway 
around the world in Taiwan, thanks 
to a Texas Highway Department em- 
ployee, Thomas Nai-Chi Lou. 

Lou is assistant traffic manager in 
the Houston Urban Office. In his 
spare time over the last five years, he 
wrote a book, “Traffic Engineering 
Fundamentals.” 

He wrote it in Chinese. 

Lou’s book represents five years 
of work on nights and weekends, but 
he will not receive any money for it. 

“When you write something,” Lou 
explains, “you learn something.” 

Lou is one of a large international 
colony of foreign-born employees in 
District 12 and the Houston Urban 
Office. For many, the roads leading 
from their homelands to jobs with the 
Highway Department in Houston were 
incredibly rugged. 

Like Lou, they are eager to “learn 
something.” 

Lou’s book was published _ this 
spring by the Taiwan Highway Engi- 
neering Company and is in circulation 
now in Taiwan and other Asian coun- 
tries. The book contains 20 chapters, 
230 pages, and more than 400,000 
words. The labor required in com- 
piling the book is impressive. 

Since 1964, Lou has researched 
more than 120 technical publications. 

Then, he drafted the manuscript by 
hand in Chinese characters. In addi- 
tion, Lou began each chapter with a 
synopsis in English. 

Lou also did the graphic design for 
the cover. Many of the graphs and 
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diagrams also were done by the 
energetic engineer. Others, including 
a Texas Highways cartoon by Ken- 
neth Collinsworth, were taken from 
other publications. 

Lou’s career as a highway engineer 
spans two hemispheres. 

A native of Wushing on the Chinese 
mainland, Lou attended primary and 
high schools in Chekiang during the 
Japanese occupation of China. He 
attended the National Amoy Univer- 
sity in Amoy and graduated with a 
degree of bachelor of science in civil 
engineering in 1949, the same year 
the Red Chinese took control of the 
mainland areas of China. 

The government of the Republic 
of China moved to the island of 
Taiwan. So did Lou. 

For 13 years, he worked as an 
engineer in the Taiwan Highway Bu- 
reau. He served as a material and 
testing engineer, as a section engi- 
neer (roughly equivalent to a resi- 
dent engineer), and as associate engi- 
neer in charge of the first section of 
the first district engineer’s office in 
Taipei. That section controls the 
busiest traffic region on the island. 

In 1962, he came to the U.S. to do 
graduate work at The University of 
Texas. At the same time, he worked 
as a visiting trainee in the District 14 
office in Austin. 

(Lou recalls that Tom Wood, now 
district engineer in Austin, met him 
at the bus station on his arrival. Wood 
asked if he was hungry. Lou was, 
so they went to a restaurant. The 
only thing Lou recognized on the 
menu was a fruit plate. Lou says 


he consumed a lot of fruit plates dur- 
ing those first days in Austin.) 

Lou was not always a disciple of 
traffic engineering. 

When he enrolled in Dr. Clyde 
Lee’s traffic engineering course at the 
University, Lou recalls that he asked 
himself, “Is it not enough to know 
how to design highways? Why do I 
have to learn traffic engineering?” 

Lou says Dr. Lee’s course sparked 
an interest. Contact with visiting 
Highway Department lecturers like 
Joe Wright, Andy Jones, Paul Tutt, 
and N. M. Goodwin fanned it. 

On receiving his master’s degree in 
1964, Houston DE W. E. Carmichael 
offered Lou a job. When the urban 
planning section was organized short- 
ly afterward, Lou was assigned to it, 
working under Urban Planning Engi- 
neer Oliver F. Stork. His title was 
changed from engineering aide to 
assistant traffic manager in 1966. 
Earlier this year, he became a regis- 
tered professional engineer. 

Other international THD em- 
ployees in Houston have dramatic and 
interesting backgrounds. Different as 
each one’s story is, one theme runs 
through all the narratives: The 
United States still is the land of free- 
dom and opportunity. 

For example: 

Alexander Naumow was born in 
Russia of German parents in what 
was called the German Volga Repub- 
lic. While in the university studying 
chemistry, he had to enter reserve 
training in the Russian artillery. 

Soon after the outbreak of World 
War II, he was captured by the Ger- 


mans. 


In 1942, along with other 
prisoners of war, he volunteered to 
fight alongside the Germans against 
the Red Army to free Russia from 
communism. At the war’s end, he 
was again a prisoner of the war, this 


time held by the Russians. However, 
during a furlough in Austria in 1943, 
he had secured names and addresses 
of some Austrian citizens. 

Naumow made Russian prison offi- 
cers believe he was an Austrian, and 
was released after two years of cap- 
tivity. In Austria he worked in a 
ceramic factory and took a_ night 
school course in construction tech- 
nique and surveying. 

He married an Austrian girl in 
1950 and the following year they left 
Europe for Venezuela. For six years 
he worked in Maracaibo as a survey 
engineer and map maker for the city. 
Later, he worked for Creole Petro- 
leum Company. 

In 1963, Naumow, his wife, two 
sons, and two daughters left Vene- 
zuela for Houston. Almost immediately 
he was hired by the Urban Office. 

The family is active in church work 
in Spring Branch and Naumow is 
active in Scouting. In 1969, he, his 
wife, and three younger children be- 
came citizens. An older son now is 
in the process of completing citizen- 
ship papers. 

Milan Trojan was the editor of a 
magazine, World of Motors, in his 
native Czechoslovakia. Devoted to 


automobiles, camping, and travel, it 
had a circulation of 250,000. 

But the lure of freedom was strong 
to Trojan and his wife, a physician. 


Thomas 

Nai-Chi Lou shows 

his book, “Traffic 
Engineering 
Fundamentals,” to 
Urban Administrative 
Engineer William L. 
McClure. 
the book in his spare 
time over five years 
because, ‘when you 
write something, 

you learn something.” 


Lou wrote 


A page of text from 
Lou’s book includes a 
TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
cartoon by Kenneth 
Collinsworth, complete 
with caption in 
Chinese. In English, 
the caption is, “’l 
know we don’t have a 
‘Texas 80’ but it'll 
help balance up the 
sign ... and besides 
. no one will know 
the difference.” 
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That International Flavor 


In 1964, the communist regime in 
Czechoslovakia relaxed travel rules a 
little. Citizens could travel outside 
the Iron Curtain if they were invited. 
The Trojans managed an invitation 
to visit a university professor in 
Vienna. With two suitcases and their 
young son, they began their “vacation” 
in Austria. They never returned. 

Receiving political asylum in Aus- 
tria, Trojan’s wife was able to work 
in a Vienna hospital. Trojan was 
not as lucky, and spent seven months 
baby sitting while waiting for permis- 
sion to enter the US. 

The Red regime in Czechoslovakia 
tried the Trojans in absentia for not 
returning. Trojan later learned he 
was sentenced to two years and his 
wife to two and a half years in prison. 

After coming to Houston, Trojan, 
because his English was poor, could 
only get a job unloading trucks near 
the ship channel. His search for a 
better job led him to the Highway 
Department and District 12. 

The better job at first was caring 
for the grass and shrubs around dis- 
trict headquarters. F. W. Brown, his 
supervisor, helped him with his Eng- 
lish. Trojan now has moved into an 
office job as a reproduction equip- 
ment operator. 

Margarita Hernandez is 22, from 
Santa Rosa, Colombia, and frankly 
ambitious. 

She had three years of college in 
architectural drafting in Colombia, 
where, she says, it is not unusual for 
women to work as draftsmen. In fact, 
Margarita estimates 90 per cent of 
the draftsmen in her homeland are 
women. 

But work was scarce and Margarita 
was ambitious. So, she came to Dis- 
trict 12. She is also taking courses 
at the University of Houston. 

Three young engineers from 
Hong Kong, Albert Chan, Wayne W. 
Lo and Michael Ho, have similar 


stories. All came to the United States 
to continue their educations. 

Lo and Ho attended Hong Kong 
Baptist College. Ho took his mas- 
ter’s from Texas A&M University and 
worked for the City of Fort Worth 
for a while before coming to District 
12 in September 1967. 

Lo got his master’s from the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico in January. 
He returned to District 12 after hav- 
ing worked there during the summer 
of 1968. 

Chan is a veteran of seven years 
with the Highway Department. He 
received his BS from the University 
of Texas after attending the Taipei 
Institute of Technology in Taiwan. 

Carlos Iwana was born of Japa- 
nese parents on November 4, 1949, 
in Havana, Cuba. His father came 
to Cuba when he was 18 years old. 
His parents wanted to get their chil- 
dren out of Cuba after the Castro 
regime took over. After a year of 
waiting, Carlos and his sister Rosa 
were allowed to go to Miami where 
they stayed with a Cuban refugee 
family for three months. Carlos was 
12 at the time. 

Rosa found a job in Houston and, 
through a church, they learned of a 
couple who had no children of their 
own who would give them a home 
until the elder Iwanas could come to 
this. country. They lived with the 
Houston couple for almost five years 
until their parents arrived in Decem- 
ber 1966. 

After graduating from Spring 
Branch High School in 1968, Carlos 
went to work for a local bank. A 
friend told him about a job opening 
at the Urban Office. 

Armando Diego is another Cuban 
refugee. He was born in Asturias, 
Spain, but attended elementary and 
high school in Cuba. He graduated 
from Havana University with a BS in 
civil engineering in 1953. 


After working on a series of jobs 
which included construction of the 
Havana Hilton Hotel, he joined the 
Cuban Institute of Cartography in 
1960. Later he worked as transporta- 
tion engineer for the central planning 
board. 

But political pressure increased, in- 
cluding such things as _ obligatory 
Marxist indoctrination at the office; 
he decided he could live no longer in 
a communist country. 

He came to the United States as a 
political refugee, leaving behind 
everything he owned: money, house, 
furniture, car, clothing. “My decision 
was really an easy one, as it always 
is when you have to decide between 
freedom and slavery.” 

After a few months in Miami, he 
moved to Houston and began work © 
in the Houston Urban Office in De- 
cember 1963. He received his pro- 
fessional engineer registration in 1966 
and became a citizen in August. 

Sylvia O. Zuniga is secretary to 
District 12 Administrative Engineer 
Omer F. Poorman. She is a native 
of Allende, Mexico, which is near 
Piedras Negras. 

She attended high school in Mexico. 
Her entire family of eight moved to 
Houston in 1962. Sylvia attended 
business college in Houston, once the 
language barrier was hurdled. She 
says learning the language and the 
Texas idiom was most difficult for 
her although the younger children in 
her family made the transition easily. 

The Houston Urban Office in- 
cludes several other foreign-born em- 
ployees: Pratap N. Ghayee is a native 
of India and is continuing his educa- 
tion at the University of Houston. 

Stephen T. Tsai is a native of China 
who suffered under both the Japa- 
nese and Red Chinese regimes before 
escaping to Taiwan. 

Hans C. Olvason, although a Nor- 
wegian, was born in Sweden. He 
came to Texas in 1967. 

Other District 12 foreign-born 
employees include Rafael Acosta, 
Zacarias Angulo, Max Gritzewsky, 


Adolfo M. Ibarra, John T. Martinez, 
Marvin Williams, Manuel Yrages, 
Salomon A. Zambada, Mexico; 
Ahmad J. Ghaddar, Elie G. Salem, 
Lebanon; Naseer A. Siddiqi, Raj K. 
Syal, India; Wasfi A. Ataya, Pales- 
tine; Ahmad M. Attar, Syria; Denis 
P. Auger, a native of Quebec, Can- 
ada; Angel M. Collado, Spain; Jose 
M. Fraga, Argentina; Joel Goldrich, 
Poland; Rabah T. Hantuly, Jordan; 
Frank J. Orsak, Czechoslovakia; 
Michael L. Pierce, Guatemala; David 
W. Pinchbeck, England; Giuseppe 
Santangelo, Italy; and Henry J. 
Stephan, Israel. Milan Trojan . . . escaped from Czechoslovakia. 

Why do so many foreign-born 
gravitate to Houston? 

Urban Project Engineer-Manager 
A. C. Kyser has an answer. “We 
have two universities here — Rice 
and the University of Houston — and 
most want to complete their educa- 
tions. They also need employment 
while going to school, and we have a 
lot of work to do and need help bad- 
ly. There has been a greater man- 
power shortage in Houston than any- 
where else in the state. Houston is 
a booming city, and there are a lot of 
job opportunities here. Competition 
is tough. 

“Tt is remarkable, isn’t it, that one 
district should have so many foreign- 
ers on the payroll,” marvels Kyser. 
“We call our organization the United 
Nations.” M&@ 


Sylvia Zuniga .. . 


secretary from Mexico. 


Margarita Hernandez. . .ambitious miss from Colombia. Albert Chan . . . seven-year THD veteran. 


Alexander Naumow, Carlos lwana, and Armando Diego. . .coffee-time conversation with an international flavor. Michael Ho . . . an Aggie from Hong Kong. 
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THE GREAT WHITE HUNTER—Temple Ingram, 


long—of 
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right, 
the oryx bagged on an African safari in June. 


The oryx head rests on an anthill. 


holds the cylindrical horn—32 inches 


His two gunbearers are with him. 


A “dream trip” turned into a 
reality for a District 19 employee 
and his two sons early this summer. 
Temple B. Ingram, supervising resi- 
dent engineer of Gilmer, and Tim 
and Jim Ingram went on a 21-day 
hunting safari in June. They hunted 
out of Nairobi in Kenya, East 
Africa. They returned home with 
some prize trophies and not-to-be 
forgotten memories. Here are ex- 
cerpts from letters written by In- 
gram, who says the safari was... 


Ne hunt is over and it was a great 
success. 

We bagged all the big game we 
went after, except a lion and an ele- 
phant. One or more of us bagged a 
Cape buffalo, leopard, ostrich, harte- 
beest, Peter’s gazelle, Grant’s gazelle, 
zebra, oryx, reedbuck, Thompson’s 
gazelle, impala, and eland. Tim’s 
leopard topped the list. 

Lions are a cagey type. We tracked 
them time and again, but never got 
within shooting distance. They de- 
tected us every time. 

Tim, already back in Harvard, is 
having the leopard skin mounted, 
head and all, and plans to take it 
back to school once it arrives from 
London and the taxidermy shop. 
Horns of the Cape buffalo and other 
animals are also being mounted in 
London and won’t arrive until next 
spring. The zebra skins and other 
hides are being tanned for rugs. 

In fact, my wife Janet has a spot all 
picked out in our new home for the 
zebra skin. It will fit nicely on a solid 
brick wall behind the fireplace. 

Every serious hunter, I suppose, 
thinks about a big game hunt in 
Africa, whether he ever goes. The 


boys and I talked about it for years 
and finally started planning it when 
Jim got out of high school. We left 
the morning Jim graduated. 

We hunted in two different sec- 
tions: one about 250 miles east of 
Nairobi, and the other, about 70 
miles west of the city. African game 
laws do not permit more than two 
hunters in one “block,” so we re- 
served two blocks in our first camp- 
site and pitched tent near the line 
between. 

Our camp was in a beautiful spot, 
in the shadow of Mt. Kasigao, 5,300 
feet high. It was magnificent when 
the sun set. Camp was very com- 
fortable, with gunbearers, trackers, 
cooks, waiters, and general valet, camp 
help, two hunting trucks, and two 
big lorries for supplies, camp gear, 
and trophies. (Our guides said our 
three Peter’s gazelles are large 
_ enough to be listed in the record 
book.) 

One of our two guides, Bunny Ray, 
was a former member of the Royal 
Air Force, who trained near my home 
town of Terrell in pre-World War II 
days. 

It is rather comforting to have the 


guides always there in case you miss 
the mark or wound, rather than kill, 
the animal. Luckily, we hit the buf- 
falo in the heart and neck and downed 
it without trouble. 

We had 6 a.m. tea at our bedside, 
and tea and tidbits at the campfire 
before supper. We ate buffalo tongue 
and buffalo, oxtail soup, kongoni. 
All were good, but the buffalo was a 
little strong. 

There were three little villages near 
our camp which we drove through 
each day. Kasigao was the largest, 
with 50 houses and several small 
buildings and a school. The thatched- 
roof houses, made of mud, were quite 
picturesque. 

We heard hyenas each night around 
the camp, and some of the Africans 
heard leopards in the distance. 

We passed through some Masai 
country. This country sure would be 
fine ranch land with more water. 
Rain has been scant this year. Wa- 
ter holes have dried up, which is why 
elephants are scarce. 

The trees are very interesting. 
Most are acacias. One variety is 
shaped much like an umbrella. _ Ele- 
phants seem fond of those and push 


With no females around on the 21-day safari, 
the men grew healthy beards. 
said he looked like Gabby Hayes, but he looks 
more like ‘“Papa’’ Hemingway, doesn’t he? 


Trip of a Lifetime 


Ingram’s sons 


them over to get the foliage. The 
baobab trees are the most spectacular 
ones. Their trunks are very large— 

12 or more feet thick—up to the 
limbs. Another peculiar tree is the 
euphorbia tree. From the sap the 
Africans make a poison for arrow 
tips. An arrow so poisoned will fell 
an elephant in 15 minutes, the guides 
told us. 

The section we hunted in the last 
ten days was in the great Rift Valley, 
in Masai tribe land. Our camp was 
in one of the dry water courses, 
washed out of the plains with almost 
vertical sides. It had coarse volcanic 
sand floors, was about 100 feet or 
less wide, and had green trees and 
bushes growing on its sides and scat- 
tered over the bottom. Our campsite 
was a wide, sandy area surrounded 
by trees, some big enough to shade 
our tents. 

The Masai live in thatched huts 
grouped within walls of piled up 
thornbrush big enough to keep cattle 
in at night. Lions, eager for a beef 
dinner, roared outside the walls, try- 
ing to make the cattle break out of 
their pen. 

The Masai make a drink, or rather 


East Africa abounds with wildlife. Behold—a giraffe, one of the more intriguing animals. 
Ingrams also saw wart hogs, dik-diks, seinbucks, hyenas, baboons, jackals, kudus, and elephants. 


The 


.okne Trip 
ola 
Lifetime 


cheese, out of milk and cattle blood. 
The men consider work beneath their 
dignity—they are warriors and hunt- 
ers. They drive the cattle long dis- 
tances to water each day. Two big 
herds were driven over our lookout 
mountain each day to water at a trail 
about a mile away. When water 
holes dry up, the Masai move every- 
thing on donkeys to the next hole. 

One day we could not find the path 
over a mountain. Bunny had a native 
ask a Masai man for help. Neither 
could understand the other’s language, 
but the man rode with us all after- 
noon and found the path for us. His 
entire wardrobe was earrings, a neck- 
lace, and a robe, which was about 
like a small tablecloth with two cor- 
ners tied together over his right 
shoulder, flapping open down his right 
side. He had nothing else on. 

The people cultivate small patches 
of corn and pumpkins and yams by 
hand, seldom weeding. Cattle, in 
herds of 20 to 50, are tended by two 
or three. Some have goats and watch 
them closely to keep them from wan- 
dering away and from being eaten by 
leopards or hyenas. 

The dress of the Masai women is 
similar to the men except their robes 
were larger and wrapped around like 
a sari. They wore more beads. 

Africa is neither dark nor hot. We 
saw far more hot weather back in the 
states. The sun at midday burns a 
person’s skin unless kept lightly oiled, 
but nights are cool and delightful. 
We didn’t have temperatures any 
hotter than 85 degrees. 

The dark of the “dark continent” 
wasn’t much in evidence, either, as 
you can see from our pictures. M@ 


The Ingrams bagged about 14 kinds of animals—everything except a 
lion and an elephant. Here are Jim (left) and Tim Ingram witha hartebeest 
(kongoni) and two guides. 


Tim bagged the prize trophy of the trip—a leopard. The Ingrams also 
used leopard as bait for lions. Cagey and elusive, the few lions tracked 
managed to detect the Ingrams’ scent and slip away. 


Contrary to popular opinion, 
nights in Africa are cool and 
delightful. The campfire was the 
focal point for relaxation and 
story-telling each evening.  Plan- 
ning the next day’s hunt are, 
from left, Temple Ingram, Jim 
Ingram, Mike Webly, Bunny Ray, 
and Tim Ingram. Webly and 
Ray were hunters with the safari. 
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- World’s Safest Tractor 


few years ago the Highway 

Department outfitted a dump 
truck with all the safety features man 
could devise and dubbed it the 
“world’s safest dump truck.” 

Now comes what should in all 
modesty be billed as the “world’s 
safest mower tractor.” Not only has 
the tractor been equipped with all the 
eye-catching things available, but so 
has the flail-type mower it pulls. 

David Herrington, equipment trou- 
bleshooter for Equipment and Pro- 
curement Division, says some of the 
new features are strictly for safety’s 
sake and some are for the operator’s 
comfort. 

“But we think of operator comfort 
as a safety feature, too,” he added. 

As in all cases involving equipment, 
Herrington worked closely with Ches- 
ter Hudlow of Insurance Division. 
Hudlow recommended that an antiroll 
bar, or protective frame, a seat belt, 
and warning lights be added to trac- 
tors. The manufacturers were polled 
for their recommendations, and in 
April modifications were begun on a 
tractor and mower. 

“We bought a safety package from 
the tractor manufacturer, the safety 
starting switch, antiroll bar, foot ac- 
celerator, and seat belt,” said Herring- 
ton. “From the mower manufacturer 
we got a shield for the drive shaft 
that runs between the tractor and the 
mower. And from a third manufac- 
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turer we got the self-leveling seat.” 

The rest of the safety features were 
made in the shops at Camp Hubbard 
or were already in stock. 

Here are the safety features and 
their functions — 

* Antiroll bar (protective frame) 
— High, wide steel frame topped with 
a canopy. The frame prevents the 
tractor from turning upside down if 
it tips over. The canopy was added 


for operator comfort. 
* Seven-inch amber warning lights, 


mounted just under the canopy at the 
back, can be seen from both direc- 
tions by motorists. 

* Self-leveling seat with seat belt 
— The seat keeps the operator 
sitting upright. On the immovable seat 
the operator has to hold onto the 
fender with one hand and steer with 
the other while mowing on steep 
slopes. This potentially dangerous 
practice also tires the operator. The 
seat belt holds the operator and keeps 
him from falling under the frame in 
case it tips over. 

* Level indicator — A bubble level 
mounted on the tractor hood is red- 
lined to show the operator when the 
tractor is at a dangerous angle. 

* A rearview mirror provides the 
driver a quick glance of both ends 
of his mower. He does not have to 
turn his head and take his eyes off 
the road ahead. 

* A safety screen behind the driver 


keeps him from getting hit by flying 
objects. 

* Foot accelerator — _ Present 
models of tractors have hand-operated 
accelerators. If the driver were to 
panic and hit the brake without clos- 
ing the throttle, a governor overrides 
the brakes and keeps the tractor mov- 
ing. 

* United brake pedal — Standard 
tractors have a brake for each rear 
wheel. The modification allows even 
braking. 

* The exhaust stack has been ex- 
tended to carry fumes over the can- 
opy. 

* A jack stand supports the mower 
while it is being disconnected. 

* The drive shaft and universal 
joint between tractor and mower are 
covered with a fluorescent red shield 
to keep the driver from catching a 
sleeve. 

* The safety starting switch pre- 
vents the tractor from being started 
unless the clutch is depressed. 

* Reflectors are installed on top 
and near each end of the mower. 

* Spring-mounted fluorescent flags 
are located on top of the canopy and 
mower. 

* Tires on mower and tractor have 
tire sealant. 

The mower has been painted with 
four-inch wide black safety stripes. 
The tractor will display the new slow- 
moving vehicle emblem. 


Photographs by Hugh Pillsbury 


Herrington asked tractor manufac- | cH ©") ee STARTING SWITCH 
turers to provide them with kill Ye se Se oF 
switches. A diesel engine will keep _ ° > Sal 
running even if the tractor turns over, 
which can prove hazardous to the 
operator. 

Experts continue to argue about 
the merits and hazards of the protect- 
tive frame. The frame and seat belt 
work fine together. The human a fail ST Gag ote 

element is the problem. The opera- TMA‘ TRE —Motorists sho / uble potting the Department’s latest 
: tor must wear the seat belt or he o F with its Hashing amber lights, reflect d numerous fluorescent red warn- 
might be thrown under the frame if ee ine re here) From the move: oe 


; 1otorist sees amber lights, reflectors, and waving 

the tractor tips over. ee o 
| Insurance Division Director C. G. 
| Curtis. said his division _ strongly 
recommends that all tractors be 
| equipped with the new safety fea- 
| tures, especially the seat belt, antiroll 
| bar, and warning lights. But most 
important of all, says Curtis, the 
operator should wear his seat belt. 

Nations will show off his “world’s 
safest tractor” at the three regional 
maintenance conferences this fall. He 
will ask for comments and suggestions 
from the district maintenance engi- 
neers to make sure the tractor has the 
last word in safety features. 
“We want the public to be aware 
that our equipment is there on the 
| right of way, says Nations. “Our 
goal is to have every piece of highway 
equipment well marked and well 
| lighted. When a motorist spots it 
coming down the road, he’ll think it’s 
| a Christmas tree.” M@ 
| 


| FLUORESCENT FLAGS 


isabel! 
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Have you ever wondered how a 
broom is made, how paper is pro- 
cessed, how brick is manufactured? 


Take one of the more than 630 


tours listed in the Texas Highway 
Department’s new brochure, “Texas 
Industrial Tours,” and find out. Re- 
leased in July, the revised 1969 edi- 
tion is more comprehensive than its 
predecessors, and is, in fact, the most 
extensive industrial tour guide pub- 
lished by any state. 

The brochure lists 132 cities with 
one or more businesses opening their 
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New Tour Guide 


doors to the public, giving Texans 


and tourists alike an organized entree 
The possibilities are 


to adventure. 
endless, the activities diverse, from 
publishing companies to tortilla fac- 


tories, to aerospace equipment plants. 


As expected, Houston leads the list, 


with 51 firms, including a brick com- 
pany, a brewery, a paper mill, and a 
Dallas —_. Big D 


meat-packing plant. 
— has 47, and Austin is a surprising 
third with 32. 

Other cities with a substantial num- 
ber of tours are San Antonio, Wichita 


or two. 

The tours are a 
brochure, — which i 
request from Trave 


oe 


EASY DOES IT—A new ferry, 
named the ‘Jack Kultgen” 
after the recently retired High- 
way Commission Chairman, 
was launched July 23 at the 
Coastal Iron Works Shipyard 
in Corpus Christi. When com- 
pleted, the ferry will be joining 
four others in carrying vehicu- 
lar traffic across the Corpus 
Christi Channel from the main- 
land to Port Aransas on the 
north end of Mustang Island. 


a visito 5. . wel me 


guests. Most compani 
notice, with some req 
minutes and others as 


Division, 
78703. 


PO Box 506 


Let's Go Camping 


Directions to some 350 public 


campgrounds in Texas are pro- 


vided in another new publication 
released recently by the Texas 
Highway Department. 

The new Texas Public Camp- 


_ ground Guide gives information 
about sites which range from primi- 


tive to elaborately modern. Direc- 
tions are provided to undeveloped 


_ gulf beaches and to sites with paved 
_ parking areas, electricity, and run- 
ning water. There are even direc- 
tions to.a site one can’t get to — 


by car, that is. (It’s a fisherman’s 
camping area on a gulf coast island.) 


Texas 
Receipts 


High 


The guide was published to serve 


the growing popularity of camping 


and recreational vehicles. It lists 
only those campgrounds which are 
operated by tax-supported agencies 
— federal, state, county, city, and 


such organizations as river authori- 


ties. Private commercial facilities 
are not included, that information 
usually being available in commer- 
cial tour and camping directories. 

The cooperation of many state, 
federal, and local authorities was 
required to compile this compre- 
hensive guide — the first— to 
Texas public campgrounds. Coop- 


The nation’s highway users paid 
more than $8.6 billion in state 
motor fuel, motor vehicle, and mo- 
tor carrier taxes in 1968. For the 
first time, a single state — Cali- 
fornia — received over $1 billion 
from its highway user tax sources. 

A breakdown by sources shows 
motor fuel taxes accounting for 
$5,473,888,000 — derived from 
consumption of some 83 billion gal- 
lons of motor fuel, $2,402,845,000 
in registration fees, and $757,- 
678,000 in motor carrier taxes, 
driver licenses, title fees and taxes 
and related taxes. 

States with more than one-half 
billion dollars in highway user 


erating agencies included the Ex- 
tension Service to Texas A&M 
University, the Texas Parks and 
Wildlife Department, U.S. Corps of 
Engineers, National Park Service, 
National Forest Service, chambers 
of commerce, city, and county of- 
ficials, and others. 

Free copies of the new Texas 
Public Campground Guide are 
available at Highway Department 
tourist bureaus and district offices, 
or by mail from the Texas Highway 
Department, Travel and Informa- 
tion Division, PO Box 5064, Aus- 
tin 78703. @ 


tax receipts were: California, 
$1,056,247,000; New York, $559,- 
866,000; and Texas, $534,706,000. 
These three states together ac- 
counted for one-quarter (24.9 per 
cent) of all state highway user tax 
revenues. 

These payments do not include 
the taxes levied by the federal gov- 
ernment on motor fuel, trucks, 
buses, and trailers, tires, tubes, 
tread rubber, truck and bus parts 
and accessories and on the larger 
vehicles for their use, all of which 
go to the Federal Highway Trust 
Fund from which the federal share 
of state-federal highway programs 
is paid. @ 
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Retired engineer George Finley has contributed an- 
other one of his spellbinding tales of times gone by. 
Mr. Finley has written about his early experiences 
with the Department in past issues of Texas Highways. 


he telephone rang early one morning when the 
office of the district engineer was located at 
Balmorhea. The phone call was from Gibb Gilchrist. 
He said he was in Fort Davis with D. K. Martin, one 
of the Highway Commissioners, Bob Briggs, a con- 
tractor from the Valley, and Guy Lott. 

Mr. Gilchrist said he wanted me to come up to 
Fort Davis to show them where the scenic drive was 
to be located. It was not far from Balmorhea to 
Fort Davis, so I was there within the hour. 

I told Mr. Gilchrist that the scenic drive began at 
Fort Davis, then went up to the MacDonald Observa- 
tory, and from there to Rock Pile, and from there by 
two camp meeting grounds, then on to Fort Davis, 
a total distance of approximately 75 miles. 

I left my car at Fort Davis, and Mr. Gilchrist and 


I got in with Guy and we started out on the inspection. 

When we reached the Rock Pile, Guy and I wanted 
to go over to Kent. We had seen all of the scenic 
drive we wanted to see. 

Mr. Martin and Bob Briggs wanted to go on by 
the camp meeting ground where they expected to turn 
off and go down toward Valentine. They were more 
interested in shooting prairie dogs than they were in 
the entire scenic drive. 

Mr. Gilchrist was noncommittal, but he finally fa- 
vored Mr. Martin and Bob Briggs. So Guy and I 
had to go with them. 

Mr. Martin and Bob Briggs had gone on ahead of 
us, so Mr. Gilchrist, Guy, and I started out some time 
after they had left. I was sitting in the middle, and 
when we came to the first gate Mr. Gilchrist got out 
and opened it. While he was trying to unfasten the 
gate, I told Guy I was going to change seats with Mr. 
Gilchrist so I could open the gates. 

Then Guy said, “Let the long-legged so and so 
open them. When we were back there at Rock Pile, 
you know the reason why Mr. Gilchrist sided with 
Mr. Martin. If you don’t, I will tell you. He sided 


with Mr. Martin because Mr. Martin is a Highway 
Commissioner and you and I are only a couple of road 
hands.” 

Guy continually bellyached about the high brush 
scratching his new Buick, but Mr. Gilchrist paid little 
attention. 

When we arrived back in Fort Davis, Mr. Gilchrist 
said to Guy: “I want you to drive me to Del Rio and, 
George, you might as well come along, too, because 
we will be in your district until we get down to the 
far side of Terrell County. We might see something 
down there that you would like to discuss with me.” 

I knew exactly what I wished to discuss with Mr. 
Gilchrist, and when the time was right I told him that 
the thing that I was most interested in was a bridge 
across Lozier Canyon. 

Mr. Gilchrist answered, “We are building as few 
bridges as possible. What we are trying to do is to 
get as many people as possible out of the mud. What 
bridges we are building are all located in East Texas 
because when it rains in East Texas and the creeks 
and rivers get up, they stay up for several days at a 
time. But I will say this: the first funds that are 
available you shall have your bridge across Lozier 
Canyon.” 

It was after dark when we reached Lozier Canyon. 
Just before we started down the embankment, we 
saw a lantern being swung back and forth across the 
highway. Guy stopped his car and a Mexican watch- 
man came up and said in broken English: “Mucho 
rain, no cross.” 

We drove on down to Lozier Canyon and found the 
foreman Johnny Brigg and his crew. They were 
putting up torches and the entire side of the canyon 
looked exactly like a Methodist camp meeting ground. 

We found the foreman and he thought we could 
cross in four or five hours, that the water was ap- 
parently as high as it was going to get. Then he 
asked me if we had been to supper, and I told him 
“no.” 

Then Johnny said go back up there to my camp, 
roust out the cook and tell him that “I said to fix you 
all some supper.” When we drove back to where 
Johnny’s camp was, all we found were some empty 
barrels and no sign of a camp. 

The razzing that I had to take from Mr. Gilchrist 


and Guy was simply awful. Mr. Gilchrist said aplenty, 


but Guy Lott said a lot more. He even went so far 
as to tell Mr. Gilchrist that if he had a man working 
for him who did not know where the maintenance 


camp was located that he would fire that man and 
get another one. 

I just let them talk. In the meantime I was search- 
ing the horizon for a light. Finally, I saw a light 
toward the southeast, and I told Guy to drive across 
the prairie in that direction. Soon we saw a light, 
and when we got up to it, it was Johnny’s camp. We 
rousted out the cook and told him that Johnny had 
said to fix us supper. 

He fried up some bacon and had some sourdough 
cold biscuits and a fresh pot of frijoles seasoned and 
cooked as only a Mexican knows how to season and 
cook them. 

After we had eaten more than was good for us, we 
tipped the cook and left some money with him to pay 
Johnny for our meals. Then we went back to the 
crossing at Lozier. Johnny said that the water was 
going down fast and he thought in about an hour we 
could cross the canyon. They had an old Liberty 
truck that was driven across first to see how deep the 
water was. 

When the truck returned to our side, Guy’s car 
was tied on behind, and we all crossed safely to the 
other side. A few days later, our office received a 
letter from Mr. George Wickline, who was at that 
time state bridge engineer. He said he had received 
instructions to prepare a bridge across Lozier Canyon. 

Now, I am not saying that the state highway engi- 
neer being held up at Lozier Canyon on account of 
high water had anything to do with our getting this 
bridge so quickly. But it could have helped. 

The bridge was completed within a short time, and 
I think it was about 1936 when we had a gully washer 
at the head of Lozier Canyon. A mighty force of 
water came down the canyon, and along with the 
water was a mile and a half of telephone poles which 
had washed out up the canyon. 

When the flood was over, the poles had knocked 
off part of the bridge railing and about 150 feet of the 
high fill was washed out at the end of the bridge. This 
fill was replaced with a bridge similar to the one that 
was there. No damage was-done to the bridge except 
the railing which had been knocked off by the tele- 
phone poles. (I am told by Mr. Clyde Silvus, the 
present bridge engineer, that this bridge was widened 
in 1963.) 

It was the wee small hours when we reached Del 
Rio. The next morning we delivered Mr. Gilchrist 
to Mack Hodges. Then Guy and I returned to our 
own bailiwicks. @ 
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Brazosport Facts, declaring— As a 
curiosity, the bridge over the New 
Brazos on Highway 36 is unique. Visitors 
to Freeport are told that it was built on 
dry land, then the river was dug under it. 

But as a passageway for automobile 
traffic, the 40-year-old bridge is an an- 
achronism, shaming the excellent state 
highway on either side of it. 

It is a bottleneck that slows the peak 
traffic that uses it, and it sometimes opens 
for river barge movement, to halt the 
highway traffic flow completely. Also, the 
bridge is uncomfortably narrow. 

Its limitations have been emphasized 
by progress. 


Houston Post, stating — For years the 
complex intersection of the North Loop 
and Eastex Freeway has vied for the title 
of the city’s most dangerous. 

Few other intersections can begin to 
compete with the more than 100 annual 
smashups on the motorized merry-go- 
round. But it may be knocked out of the 
running in three years. 

Three years is the time engineers of the 
Texas Highway Department’s Houston 
urban project expect it will take to com- 
plete the Loop 610 bypass of the inter- 
section. 

Work on the bypass is well along. . . 
it may well handle through traffic before 
this, relieving the old Loop 137 ofall but 
local motorists. 


Longview News, telling —- Three-way 
bidding for a major north-south highway 
from Oklahoma across East Texas to 
Houston and the Gulf Coast developed 
Monday at a public hearing before the 
State Highway Commission. 

Sought by several delegations was the 
routing southward of the Indian Nation 
Turnpike which is nearing completion 
between Tulsa and the Oklahoma-Texas 
line at the Red River north of Paris. 


Wichita Falls Record, claiming — The 
Texas Highway Tourist Bureau on the Red 
River Expressway is one of the busiest 
places in this community these days. 
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Every Wichita Falls citizen should be 
appreciative of what the Tourist Bureau 
here is doing for the community and the 
entire state of Texas. 


Grand Prairie News, proclaiming — It 
wasn’t really planned that way, but work 


will begin within twc weeks on the first 


link of the Trinity River canal. 

Actually, only a one-mile strip will be 
cut out to close off a loop of the Trinity 
where the LBJ Freeway will cross. 

Workmen are now clearing the area 
and building grades for the highway. 

An estimated three miles of river will 
be entirely bypassed by a straightened 
one and one half mile. 


Texarkana Gazette, bemoaning that — 


Proposals for a $600,000 project to 


change Farmto Market Road 1398 at 
Hooks to an interchange ramp providing 
access to Interstate 30 have been denied 


the Texas Highway Department by the 


Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 
Traffic at a certain point near Hooks 
. ranges from 18,000 to 20,000 per 
day. [ 


Port Arthur News, announcing — Deck- 
slabbing on the new Gulfgate bridge to 
Pleasure Island is expected to be in full 
swing in about a week if the weather 
clears . . . workmen began returning to 
the job Monday (July 22) after a four- 
month delay caused by a freeze of federal 
funds in March and continued by a walk- 
out of union laborers in July after funds 
became available again. 


Austin American, editorially—But archi- 
tects and engineers must find ways of 
solving problems other than tearing down 
everything in sight or insisting that a 
straight line between two destinations is 
the most practical solution. 

The people want the flavor, if not the 
conditions, of old and historic neighbor- 
hoods. Most of all, they don’t want to 
be displaced en masse. And politicians 
in some places are listening. 


Bay City Tribune, jubilantly — An In- 
ternational Highway that connects Quebec, 
Canada, to Mexico City and runs through 
Bay City should be approved within the 
next 60 days . . . it looks like a long-held 
dream might soon be coming true. 


Fort Worth Press, proclaiming — The 
Texas Highway Commission, pleased with 
the results of a_ skid-resistant surface 
tested here in various spots, has applied 
for a federal grant of $400,000 to finance 
90 per cent of the cost of spreading the 
substance on more major thoroughfares. 
The substance, composed of asphalt- 
concrete with a rubber compound in it, 
was treated on the W. Freeway west of 
the downtown area. Highway Department — 
officials hope to use the federal money to 
apply the substance to other sections of 
the W. Freeway, plus the S. Freeway and 
parts of Loop 820. 


Victoria Advocate, with an Austin date- 
line—‘You can't get there from here,” 
was the theme of the Calhoun County — 
delegation’s request to the State Highway 
Commission for an extension of State 
Highway 316 to Port O’Connor. 

Length of the project would be 9.3 
miles. 

Rep. R. H. (Dick) Cory of Victoria said 

. “The trouble with the present road is 
you have to be going there (Port O’Con- 
nor) and nowhere else.’’ 


San Antonio Light, predicting — If the 
crowds continue to jam the ferry fleet 
operating between Harbor Island and Port 
Aransas, the Texas Highway Department 
can no longer ignore the necessity of con- 
structing a causeway across the channel. 

Cars making the homeward trip often 
have to wait as long as two hours before 
a ferry is available. Port Aransas is the - 
most heavily visited spot weekends of any 
coastal resort and is certainly entitled to 
better traffic facilities — and a causeway, 
with a hump in its back, of course, to 
allow freighters to glide underneath with- 
out waiting for a drawbridge, is the only 
remedy for traffic control. 


Carthage 


Loop 
Opens 


he long-awaited US 59 loop around the east side 
of Carthage opened this summer. 

Some 100 persons, including District Engineer Gil- 
bert A. Youngs of Atlanta, were present for the brief 
ribbon-cutting ceremony which formally opened the 
four-lane highway to traffic. 

The new loop, which has been under construction 
since September of 1966, relieves traffic flow through 
downtown and residential areas. It extends from US 
79 north of Carthage to US 59 south of the city. 

The 4.46-mile, four-lane divided highway and over- 
pass cost more than $1,300,000, and is part of the 
long-range program for US 59 development fro 
Texarkana to Brownsville. ) 


Before cutting the ribbon, Youngs said he dreamed 
of such a road 30 years ago when he first came to 
East Texas, and that he now has seen that dream 


materialize. It was 30 years ago that Youngs first 
made a sketch of his “dream road.” He made the 
sketch to avoid two railroad crossings on US 59 
between Carthage and Marshall. 

“Today the important thing is to avoid grade 
crossings of important highways rather than railroads,” 
said the district engineer, who stressed there was still 
much to be done. 

“We must complete the loop on the west side of 
town, finish the four-laning of US 59 between Car- 
thage and Marshall, which is well under way; widen 


Taking part in ribbon-cutting ceremonies for the new US 59 loop 
around Carthage were, from left, Carthage Mayor John Moore, District 
Engineer G. A. Youngs, and Harrison County Judge Jim Ammerman. 


bridges south of Carthage, and rebuild State Highway 
315 from Clayton to the Rusk County Line. 

Reminscing briefly, Youngs recalled that when he 
arrived in District 19 in 1932, the Highway Depart- 
ment was constructing roads 18 feet wide with six 
foot earth shoulders. And during the first 35 years 
of the Highway Department’s existence, from 1917 to 
1952, the state had spent only $7.2 million in con- 
struction and maintenance in Panola County. 

“Since then, we have been fortunate to be able to 
spend over $16.75 million in Panola County, resulting 
in modernization of many of the highways in the 
county and construction of many new ones,” Youngs 
pointed out. 

In closing, he said, “It is my hope that you will 
use it and care for it with pride in its appearance and 
drive on it with care for your fellow motorists, and 
above all, that it will serve you safely.” 

Tom Hunter, resident engineer of Carthage, was in 
charge of the project while it was under construction. 

Meanwhile, construction on two sections of US 59 
north of Carthage continues and purchase of right of 
way has been authorized for another section north of 
Carthage. In the not too distant future, predicts The 
Panola Watchman, residents will be able to travel on 
a four-lane divided highway from Carthage to Marshall 
as part of the long-range plan for US 59 develop- 
ment. M@ 
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Panola Watchman Photograph 
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Four Texas Highway Department employees have 
recently received recognition for heroism. 

Carlton A. Biermann, an engineering draftsman 
from District 15, Kerrville residency, was recently 
awarded the Navy Achievement Medal for his services 
in Viet Nam. He received his citation for devotion 
to duty, outstanding performance of duty, and exem- 
plary leadership while serving as personnel officer for 
a newly formed Naval mobile construction battalion. 

The citation reads in part: “Through his tireless 
efforts, he was instrumental in enabling the battalion 
to process and train personnel, equip itself, and mount 
out as a functioning battalion in 90 days after recall.” 

Biermann, a native of Comfort, has been employed 
by the Highway Department in the Kerrville _ resi- 
dency since 1954. 

Another District 15 employee, George Webb of 
New Braunfels, shares the spotlight with Biermann. 
Webb received the first Lone Star Medal of Valor 
ever awarded for his unselfish courage and presence 
of mind in a sudden emergency while performing 
summer military duty with the Texas National Guard. 

The Lone Star Medal of Valor, the second highest 
award a guardsman can receive, was first authorized 
by the 59th Legislature in 1956, but had never been 
awarded before. 

The 25-year-old engineering aide distinguished him- 
self by trying to revive a man felled by an electrical 
charge—despite personal danger— on Farm to Market 
Road 2673 near Canyon Dam. Webb saw a contract- 
ing firm foreman trying to throw a tape over a tele- 
phone cable, inadvertently throw the tape over a 
high-voltage electrical transmission line. The fore- 
man was knocked to the ground and the metal tape 
fell across his body. 

According to the citation, Webb then “without 


Each Man a Hero 


regard for personal safety, but having full knowledge 
of the inherent danger, picked up a stick which was 
wet from overnight rainfall, no other material being 
available, and removed the tape from the man.” He 
immediately began applying artificial respiration and 
continued until an ambulance arrived 30 minutes later. 
His efforts were futile, however. 

Webb has been with the Highway Department since 
1964. 

A little boy is now alive because of the heroic 
actions of Bryan Reed, a Lubbock District summer 
employee now attending Texas Tech. Reed saved 
the child from drowning. 

While working near the Silver Falls Bridge, Reed 
and another District 5 employee noticed three small 
children playing in the water above the falls. A few 
seconds later, Reed saw only two. One, a little girl, 
was desperately waving and crying for help. Then 
Reed saw a little hand reach up out of the water. 

He jumped into the water, heavy work boots and 
all, and grabbed the little boy. Returning to shore, 
Reed shook the lifeless-looking child until water 
poured from his mouth. When he began to cry, Reed 
knew the boy would be all right. 

The fourth person recognized for heroism is a 
District 18 employee, Percy W. Varnell of Corsicana. 
In his spare time the engineering aide serves as a 
member of the Corsicana Auxiliary Police Depart- 
ment. On July 28, he was riding with an officer 
when a call came in that a five-year-old boy had been 
pulled from a swimming pool at a local motel. 

They rushed to the motel, and Varnell, who is a 
first aid instructor, administered mouth-to-mouth 
respiration. The child was breathing by the time an 
ambulance came, and another employee had brought 
credit to himself and to the Highway Department. 


CARLTON BIERMANN .. . 
. .. receives medal for Viet Nam services 


BRYAN REED... 
. .. saves child from drowning 


GEORGE WEBB .. . 
. . . ignores danger trying to revive a man 


PERCY VARNELL ... 
. .. revives five-year old 
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AWARDS 


(As of September 30, 1969) 


40 Years 


District 13 
Clate W. Thorn, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 18 
Cecil F. Taylor, Engineering Technician V 

District 19 

Donnie A. Mauldin, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 20 

Irving L. Cooper, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


35 Years 


Construction Division 
Ernest S. Burks, Accountant III 
Finance Division 
George W. Lawrence, Chief Accountant II 
District 2 
James B. Green, Supervising Designing Engineer 
District 7 
Charlie W. West, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 
Raymond M. Bradford, District Construction Engineer 
District 14 
Edward J. Hesse, Engineering Technician V 
District 24 
Jay T. Peterson, Chief Accountant J 


30 Years 


Automation Division 
Henry S. Dyer, Superintendent Graphic Arts 
District 1 
Dudley R. Thurman, Maintenance Construction Foreman I 
District 2 
George W. Black, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 8 
Ruben C. Baldree, Skilled Laborer 
Willie O. Harris, Skilled Laborer 
Charles W. Wesbrooks, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 15 
John D. Stockton, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 21 
Charles H. Frank Jr., Engineering Technician V 
Oscar Garcia, Skilled Laborer 


District 25 - 

William T. Harmon, Skilled Laborer 

Walter A. McAlister, Skilled Laborer — 
Rovet D. Waltermire, Maintenance Construction Supervisor 


25 Veare 


Equipment and Procuremen: = 
Larkin B. Edwards, Semi-Skilled Labo 
District 2 
Cyrus D. Tercil. Engineering Technician IV 


District 7 
Hollis L. Gill, Maintenance Construction Supervisor UI 
District 9 
Harold H. Kleypas, Skilled Labor: 
District 11  . 
Clyde D. Davis, Skilled Laborer 
District 12 
_ Frederick J. Harding, Deck Hand © 
District 13 
Charlie A. Hentschel, Skilled Laborer - 
District 18 


Joe L. Gault, Skilled Laborer 
John P. Travis, Skilled Laborer 


District 23 _ 
Nod R. Haynes, Engineering Technician x : 
| District 24 -_ . 
Jesus M. Parras, Semi-Skilled E700 
District 25 © 
Clarence E. T. aylor, Skilled Laborer 


RETIREMENTS 


District 2 
Atha M. Gordon, District Construction Engine [ 
District 3 
Charles D. Cox, Maintenance Construction Supe wine u 
District 7 oe 
Willard C. Renfro, Engineering Aide TV 
District 8 
Carl Daniell, Maintenance Construction Super acer i 
District 10 - 
Henry G. Douglas, Skilled Laborer 
District 11 


> Willem H. Bailey, Engineering Assistant I — 
John H. Beaty, Skilled Laborer 


A Little Dip'll De 


Tales of long ago fascinate the young and delight the old. Retired 
employee G. K. Reading of Pampa reminisces about an episode from the 
past. Reading’s retirement in March of 1967 ended a 44-year Depart- 
mental tenure (see April 1967 Texas Highways, “End of a Reign’). Here 
is what the former resident engineer wrote. 


In 1932 I was assistant resident 
engineer under A. E. Dyatt, who 
had the Perryton Residency, Divi- 
sion 4. W. J. Van London was 
district resident engineer at Ama- 
rillo, and we were all constructing 
what is now SH 15 across Hans- 
ford County. A design problem 
arose on this project in the city 
of Spearman: there was a consider- 
able cross flow of drainage on a 
street section, but because of the 
flat terrain there was not enough 
difference in channel elevation to 
provide head room for a culvert. 

After looking over the situation, 
Mr. Van London told the resident 
engineer to put in a dip, then de- 
tailed long slopes and_ vertical 
curves approaching the small con- 
crete slab in the center, saying, “I 
don’t want to build some of those 


backbreakers like they have in oth- 
er divisions,” calling the divisions 
by the division engineer’s name, 
rather than number. 

When construction was in its 
final stages, I was setting up a level 
just south of Spearman as Mr. Van 
London drove up in his’ Terra- 
plane. He had left Amarillo after 
lunch and was accompanied by 
Mr. G. G. Edwards of the Austin 
office on a routine inspection tour. 
He always drove his private car, 
not a state car, for his work. 

After asking about progress of 
the work, he turned to Mr. Ed- 
wards and said, “George, we have 
built a nice, easy-riding dip up here 
a ways.” Mr. Edwards replied by 
saying, “Van, you know those 
things are not worth a damn on a 
state highway.” Van London re- 


turned by saying, “They are the way 
we build them out here; let me 
show you,” and revved the old 
Hudson up to a whine. 

What I had been trying to tell 
him was that the approaches had 
been completed, the center slab had 
been formed, and reinforcing steel 
had been placed, but due to a delay 
in materials, the concrete in the 
center slab had not been poured. 

A few seconds later there came 
a wham-wham-wham, ancient mud 
detached itself from under the fen- 
ders, dust and unwanted articles 
arose from the floorboards, and 
heads bumped. The Terraplane 
negotiated the obstacles beautifully 
and slowed down on the other side. 

Mr. Edwards turned politely to 
Mr. Van London and remarked 
nonchalantly, “Van, I told you 
those things aren’t worth a damn.” 
Van London gave him a scowl that 
would wilt a half-acre of barley, 
then grinned. They silently con- 
tinued their inspection toward Per- 
ryton. 

And that is how they did things 
in the good old days! @ 
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Ask a young couple what it’s like when they skim across the skies in a sail- 
plane, and they will rhapsodize about soaring, where all you can hear is... 


*,.-@ Quiet kind of a whistle’ 


By MARJIE MUGNO, Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Hugh Augustus Pillsbury Jr. 


Cee through the air in a small 
plane which has no engine may 
seem foolhardy to some, but to an 
Austin couple and a few thousand 
other daring souls, it’s the only way 
to go. 

Soaring is the sport of flying, say 
Bill and Nancy Snead. 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar 
with the sport, the Sneads explain that 
sailplanes have a wing load small 
enough to utilize rising warm air cur- 
rents—thermals—to gain altitude and 
stay aloft. And don’t confuse a sail- 
plane with a glider, please. A glider 
can only descend. 

“There has always been a small 
bunch of nuts,” says Bill, “but the 
sport is really catching on. Fifteen 
years ago there were only about 200 
soaring pilots; today there are between 
4,000 and 5,000.” 

He and his wife fly as often as pos- 
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sible. Five and a half-year old Kent 
and two-year old Allison love to go 
for rides, too. 

“The children have been raised at 
the airport,” says Nancy. ‘Kent 
draws pictures of planes for days after 
a contest, and Allison thinks her 
daddy is in every plane she sees.” 

“It’s an excellent outlet, because 
it requires complete concentration and 
gets a person’s mind off business,” 
says Snead, who works for Texas 
Crushed Stone which manufacturers 
base materials for highway construc- 
tion in Texas. “You’re not going 
anywhere very fast, but you get a 
feeling of freedom, of tranquility. 
There is no vibration, except for the 
whistle of the wind.” 

“It’s a quiet kind of a whistle, a 
pleasant sensation,” adds his wife, 
who much prefers soaring to flying 
commercially. “We feel soaring is 


much safer, too, because you can 
easily land on a small landing strip, 
a plowed patch of land, just about 
anywhere.” 

There is some danger, Snead ad- 
mits, especially in a contest, because 
when one person finds a good ther- 
mal, everybody flys into the area. 
He counted 34 planes in one thermal 
last year. It made him a little 
nervous, so he left. 

Quite often a pilot has to share a 
thermal with a hawk or buzzard. 

“One time Nancy and I were cir- 
cling behind a hawk. It was really 
going,” recalls Bill. “Suddenly it 
turned toward us. It was only four 
feet away; you could even see its eyes. 
My wife thought that was a little 
close.” 

To gain altitude, a pilot may circle 
for five or ten or 30 minutes, then — 
hopefully — glide for 30 minutes or 


| A FINAL CHECK—Bill and Nancy Snead are soaring enthusiasts and fly as often as possible. 
| When Bill enters a meet, Nancy follows him in the car. Before each event, they go over a 
it well-planned route. Every pilot must have a ground crew. 
' 
J 
| 


SO HIGH—Because of excellent soaring conditions around Marfa, most pilots reached 14,000 
feet, a thrill in itself, since 9,000 feet is more common. Here a pilot soars silently, gracefully 
| above the desolate expanse below. 
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Soaring enthusiasts from all over the world invaded Marfa this summer for two weeks of gruel- 
ing competition. 


so. This will usually take him about 
35 miles, explains Snead. For every 
foot of altitude gained, the Snead’s 
plane can soar 30 feet forward. 

“I get dizzy when we thermal,” 
says Nancy, “but it doesn’t bother 
Bill.” 

At least, not if he is piloting the 
craft. 

“When I ride with other people I 
occasionally get airsick,” he admits. 
“This comes, I think, from not being 
busy. Remember, you’re circling 
about every 15 seconds, and pretty 
steeply, too.” 

Having a sixth sense about thermals 
is almost a necessity, at least if a 
pilot hopes to choose his own landing 
spot. When the sun goes down and 
the air cools, there aren’t many ther- 
mals, so most pilots, including Bill, 
try to make it back to the airport 
before dark. 

Snead tells about the time he was 
flying from San Marcos to a small 
airport near Dallas. It was late in 
the day, and he knew there wouldn't 
be many more thermals. His final 
glide lasted about 30 minutes — 35 
miles —- and brought him down in a 
hayfield a half-mile from the airport. 

Because soaring is such an expen- 
sive hobby, most members of this 
elite clan join clubs. There is no 
club in Austin, but Snead started one 
in San Marcos. Members either stay 
in the vicinity of the home airport, 
or fly from town to town. 

“Some say cross-country flying is 
more dangerous — you never know 
where you will land — but I find it 
more challenging,” says Bill. 

His wife likes cross-country trips 
better, too, because that is the “only 
way I can get very involved with the 
flight.” She studies his route, then 
follows below in the car in case he 
lands to help disassemble the plane 
and haul it — and her husband — 
home. 

When he’s thermaling, Nancy can 


*,..@ quiet kind of a whistle’ 


stop to relax — or have the car re- 
paired. 

“[’m prone to flat tires,” laughs 
Nancy. “I had two at Marfa in June 
when Bill entered the 36th National 
Soaring Championships. Fortunately, 
a man or teenage boy usually rides 
with Kent and me — Allison stays 
with her grandmother during competi- 
tion — and he fixes the flat or we 
make it to the nearest filling station. 
Out there, however, towns and filling 
stations are few and far between. 

“Hauling a trailer 200-300 miles a 
day in that heat and altitude puts 
quite a strain on a car, especially an 
old one like ours. And the air con- 
ditioning doesn’t work very well be- 
cause of the load. I brought along a 
thermometer to Marfa and it regis- 
tered 110 degrees in the car.” 

The meet drew 82 pilots, who came 
from all over the country and from 
almost every nation, including South 
Africa, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, 
New Zealand, Canada, and Poland. 
During the eight days of competition, 
they logged 176,000 miles, and that’s 
a lot of miles. On the fourth day, 
six flights exceeded 500 miles. A 
Polish pilot set the pace with 527 
miles. Interestingly enough, Edward 


Makula of Poland soared to a little 
town in Oklahoma called Freedom. 

A different course tested the skill 
and performance of the plane and 
pilot each day. Although competi- 
tion didn’t usually start until 11 a.m. 
or so, when thermals began to really 
swirl, the day began early. To make 
the 9:30 briefing held each morning 
for instructions on the day’s course, 
the Sneads rose around seven to al- 
low time for breakfast and the 10 or 
15 mile ride to the airport. 

It was usually midnight before the 
Sneads could call it a day, since Bill 
only soared back to the airport twice 
during the meet, and they had to drive 
back from his landing spot. 

Despite the grueling pace, both 
thoroughly enjoyed the meet, espe- 
cially because they met so many in- 
teresting people from all over the 
world. 

“At night everyone sat around and 
talked about their day,” recalls Nancy, 
“and they had such wild tales to tell. 
We call this hangar flying.” 

During the Marfa meet, the Sneads 
tried to keep in touch by radio. How- 
ever, the radio can only be heard 
within a 10-mile radius, so this wasn’t 
always possible. However, Nancy 


MOVE IT OUT—A signal is given and a sleek craft, pulled by a tow plane, manuevers down 


the runway to begin the day’s course. 


Each day events change, and the winner is the one 
with the most points at the end of competition. 


could always check with the home base 
for messages or location, especially 
if the weather looked menacing. 

Has she ever lost him? 

“Oh, yes. I remember one time 
Bill hit a cloud streak and went 90 
to nothing. I couldn’t catch him the 
rest of the day.” 

“Whenever possible,” cautions her 
husband, “a pilot trys to glide away 
from bad weather. Bad weather 
brings you down. A year ago it 
actually rained every day at Marfa 
during a meet. I hit some severe 
downdrafts which brought me down 
in about five minutes. 

“This happened in the contest this 
year, too,” he continued. “I was 
soaring close to Mount Livermore. 
one of the highest peaks in Texas, 
when bad weather hit. I turned to go 
back to the airport, but hit a down- 
draft, and came down on a ranch. 

“We almost never found him,” in- 
terrupted Nancy. “We got word 
about 7:30 p.m. that he had landed on 
a ranch, but it was midnight before 
we found him. Actually, he and the 
rancher found us. The rains had 
washed away the signs — and even 
the road.” 

Despite the occasional thunder- 
storms, Marfa is great for soaring, 
Bill says, the best in the country, and 
he and Nancy both are looking for- 
ward to the World Series of Soar- 
ing which will be held there next 
year. @ 


a 
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UP, UP, AND AWAY—and the sky’s the limit. The tow plane climbs to about 2,000 feet, the rope rigged to the sailplane 


is released, then the soaring pilot is on his own. 


THE CLOUDS ROLL BY—and catch the interest of one of 15 foreign pilots entered in the Marfa meet as practice for 


international competition which will be held there next year. This is Edward Makula of Poland, who did well in competition. 


Just For the Record 

Last month we wrote that the 
number of tourists visiting Texas dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
was up 17 per cent over 1968. Well, 
what we meant to say was — the 
number visiting tourist bureaus in 
Texas was up 17 per cent. . . there 
were 540,000 visitors in our eleven 
tourist bureaus. The number of out- 
of-state vehicles entering the state 
on the major highways that lead past 
our bureaus (and that is usually a 
good barometer of the travel business) 
is up four per cent over the first six 
months of last year. 


Corrigendum 

Several persons have challenged the 
story, “The Great Time-Saver,” in the 
July issue of Texas Highways about 
what is called the first use of concrete 
pumping on a bridge deck pour for 
the Texas Highway Department. 

Several other sites were suggested 


EXCEPT FEZBY WENT 
Aw4rnp Cezemony , 


I'M MOVING sLOWw TODAY... ALL 


as locations of prior use of the tech- 
nique. Recollections of details and 
of the measure of success of the 
earlier pours are hazy. Texas High- 
ways would like to hear from readers 
who can remember details of such 
work. 

The story also erred in saying, 
“When the concrete is set up enough 
to support a ready-mix truck, then 
the second and additional pours are 
made as fast as the concrete is cured.” 
Now how could we have let that get 
by? 


Excedrin Headache No. 3 

You will be happy to know that 
Construction Engineer Jed Robinson 
has not retired. Neither has Thomas 
Reeves of District 18, Clyde Salter 
of District 21, Walter Ray of District 
6, nor the rest of the employees listed 
under “Retirements” in the August 
magazine. Looks like the gremlins 
have been working overtime lately, 


MY MEN 
IN To THE TRYUciq DRIVERS 


for the “Awards, Retirements” head- 
ings were inadvertently switched, as 
we found out--again, and again, and 
again. At least we know you're read- 
ing Texas Highways. 


Irritating But Necessary 

District 5 Reporter Joel Willson 
sends a news clipping from the Lamb 
County Leader, a weekly publication 
in Littlefield. The author, Milynda 
Morris, also writes for her school 
paper: 

Life is full of excitement now that 
I have moved to the country. It’s not 
really the excitement of the wide open 
spaces — it’s trying to get from the 
wide open spaces into town and vice 
versa. 

The Highway Department is work- 
ing on the road to our house. They 
have this cute game of putting huge 
piles of rocks down the middle of the 
road and setting up one way direction- 
al arrows to guide traffic. . 


Another favorite recipe of the De- 
partment is: Take five truck loads 
of fresh dirt. Spread loosely over 
road with road grader. Sprinkle gen- 
erously with water until moist. Re- 
sultt —- mud up in the motorist’s 
axles. 

I could tell you the condition our 
driveway is in, but you’d have to see 
it to believe it. Actually, we are very 
fortunate here in Texas to have such 
fine highways, thanks to the Texas 
Highway Department. I know it will 
really be worth the trouble I’m out 
now to have the highway after it is 
completed. 

Thanks, fellows, for a job well done. 


The Big Move 

In June, Texas Highways told 
about “The Big Move,” movement of 
a 500-ton fractionating tower from 
the Houston Ship Channel to a chemi- 
cal plant six miles away. This was 
the largest vessel ever to be moved 
on a Texas highway, and the feat 
earned widespread applause for the 
two companies who teamed up for the 
undertaking: Trans Western Transport 
of Dallas and J. H. Marks Trucking 
Co. of Odessa. Just recently, the 
two companies won a trophy for the 
spectacular haul, “The Hauling Job 
of the Year,” from the Heavy Spe- 
cialized Carriers Conference. 


New Phone Number for Films 

The telephone number to order 
Travel and Information Division 
movies and slide programs has been 
changed. The new number is 
475-4963 in Austin, Area Code 512. 
Written requests should be sent to 
the Travel and Information Division, 
PO Box 5064, Austin 78703. Re- 
quests should be placed 30 to 90 days 
ahead. 


Better By the Mile 

According to the Department of 
Transportation’s highway statistics for 
1967, there are 32 states that have 
more dollars available per mile for 
state administered highway than does 


Texas. The average per state was 
$9,635, as compared to $4,749 for 
Texas. (Of course, we believe Texas 
has better highways even at that 
price!) New Jersey has available 
$57,941 per mile and Massachusetts, 
$42,723, for the nation’s highs. In 
a highway information newsletter, 
Pennsylvania, with $7,472, complained 
about its position: “It brings home the 
fact that Pennsylvania has fallen woe- 
fully behind in the number of dollars 
available per mile of state adminis- 
tered highway.” 


It’s All In the Family 

Texas Contractor, a weekly maga- 
zine published for the construction 
industry, has a new president and 
general manager: Weldon K. Mc- 
Donald. Young McDonald succeeds 
his father, Weldon A. McDonald, who 
passed away in April. The late “Mr. 
Mac” had devoted 45 years of service 
to the construction industry of Texas 
through his association with the maga- 
zine. 


A Winner 

District 5 received a plaque July 23 
from the Lubbock Chamber of Com- 
merce Beautification Committee for 
having the most beautiful grounds of 
the week. One residential and one 
non-residential winner was _ picked 
each week through the summer 
months by the chamber of commerce. 
District 5 credits Henry Lonis and 
R. C. Houston for maintenance of the 
trees, flowers, and grass. 


Turner Honored 

Federal Highway Administrator 
Francis C. Turner has recently re- 
ceived two awards. 

The International Road Federation 
named him 1969 Man-of-the-Year, 
top recognition in the field of roads 
and road transport worldwide. He is 
the second American to be so hon- 
ored. 

Texas A&M University has named 
him a distinguished alumnus. 
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OVER THE 


Comments... from 


* Recently returning from vacation 
from Tucson, Arizona, we stopped at 
the Pecos River Bridge, about 25 miles 
from Del Rio to take some pictures 
of the beautiful view. To keep from 
shaking my camera, I removed my 
glasses and laid them on the concrete 
at my feet. I was amazed to discover 
the wind had blown them into the 
rock canyon below. Knowing we 
could not climb down to search for 
them, we drove into Del Rio and 
stopped at the Highway Maintenance 
office. We left our address and ex- 
plained where I was standing when the 
incident occurred. 

In less than two weeks I received 
a package from Mr. Carrol D. Man- 
gum, maintenance construction fore- 
man, and there were my glasses in per- 
fect condition. I shall always be grate- 
ful to the ones who helped in finding 
my glasses and returning them. 

Harold E. Williams 
Odessa 


e It is a very good idea to have a 
Tourist Bureau so conveniently lo- 
cated and so competent a staff. The 
information received encouraged an 
extra three days in the state. We 
spent 15 days in Texas. 

A visitor 
San Francisco, California 


® One afternoon, I was driving 
from Sanderson to Fort Stockton. As 
I came over the top of a steep hill, 
my car started to act up and give me 
quite a bit of trouble. 

I attempted to determine what was 
wrong with my car, and for about 30 
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minutes had a feeling of total isola- 
tion. About this time I saw one of 
the familiar yellow Highway Depart- 
ment trucks approaching. The two 
men init. . 
lost a spark plug. They joined me in 
a search for the missing plug which 
we soon located, and they put it in my 
car. 
Stockton. 

I do not know what type of pro- 
gram you have for recognition of out- 
standing employees, but I certainly 
commend these two fine men (Alberto 
Escamilla and Cruz Marquez, both of 
Sanderson) for your consideration. In 
a time that tourist travel is so vital to 
the economy of our state, the friendly, 
helpful attitude of these two men 
would certainly impress the toughest 
critic. 

As a native Texan who travels con- 
stantly in the vast and sometimes 
desolate areas of West Texas, I cer- 
tainly find comfort in the knowledge 
that the men who travel these areas 
for the Texas Highway Department 
are so helpful and kind. 

V. Leroy Roach 
Abilene, Texas 


@ We are about to leave Canyon 
after a “forced” stay of five nights 
while our car was being rebuilt in 
Amarillo. 

We arrived in Palo Duro Canyon 
State Park Thursday evening — awed 
by its beauty and anticipating an in- 
teresting stay of two or three days. 

Water changed our plans, and we 
were informed by the Ranger Friday 
morning to leave — because of rising 


. discovered that I had. 


I was soon on my way to Fort 


waters. However, we were not warned 
that one foot or one and a half feet 
of water is impassable, and so we 
attempted to cross #5 water crossing. 

We are lucky that none of us were 
hurt. We had to abandon the car 
and camper and crawl out the back 
window. The water level at that time 
was three and a half feet. We have 
lost five days of our vacation, and 
have a large motel and food bill, plus 
supplies, etc. 

We feel the Highway Department 
should post signs on the water level 
posts stating that crossing after one 
foot is not advised. One foot under 
those conditions is much worse than 
we Easterners are used to going 
through at two feet. 


Mrs. R. M. Shellenberger o 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


¢ Your roads are beautiful, 7 
had the time I would write lyrics to 
the tune of “Yellow Rose of Texas” — 
Beautiful roads of Texas. 

A Traveler 
Chicago, Illinois 


¢ The Texas Travel Handbook is 

the best book of this type that we 
have ever seen. All the information 
in the guide packet we received from 
the travel counselor in the tourist 
bureau was excellent. 

A Tourist 

Camino, California 


® The widening of the road and 
bridge of Farm Road 1818 east from 
Highway 59 to our city limit is one 
of the most helpful road improve- 
ments Diboll has had, and for all of 
our citizens I want to thank you ged 
others responsible. 
Mayor Clyde Ton 

Diboll 


¢ I spent two weeks in Texas on 
vacation and decided to remain in 
Texas and teach. 
A Texan” 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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“Highways Bring Better Living’ is the National Highway 


Week (September 21-27) theme for 1969. And if there’s 
one place where living needs improvement, it’s the moon. 
So, reasons Loy Harrison of Automation Divsion, it’s time 
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for the Texas Highway Department to step in. He identified 
the landmarks on this University of Texas photo, and Her- 
bert W. Heleman of Planning Survey sketched in the sche- 
matics for the Intermoon Highway System. 


Back Cover 

September brings school bells, and some of the newest in 
Texas ring out over the Douglas MacArthur Academy of 
Freedom in Brownwood, established in 1962 to house the 
Howard Payne College honors program in social sciences. 
In the Magna Carta Hall of the Academy, a mural depicts 
King John of England affixing his seal to the Magna Carta 
in 1215. —Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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